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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Back IN February, Mao Tse-tung delivered a speech which 
may yet have greater impact in Russia and Eastern Europe 
than in the China Mao’s Communist party rules. For the 
speech was not only a revealing account of conditions on 
the Chinese mainland but a major excursion into Communist 
theory. Some say it was the first attempt by a ruling Bol- 
shevik to extend Marxism-Leninism, to adapt it to the reali- 
ties of power, since Lenin’s death in 1924. 

Later this summer we hope to publish, in handy booklet 
form, the complete text of Mao’s speech, with explanatory 
notes plus a comprehensive interpretive essay by G. F. 
Hudson. Our last word from Oxford was that Professor 
Hudson was well along in the task. But before this special 
section appears—next week, as a matter of fact—we have 
arranged for a less extended survey of the meaning of Mao’s 
address and its celebrated formula: “Let a hundred flowers 
bloom, let a hundred schools of thought contend.” 

This survey will take the form of three brief appraisals 
by three men long interested in Chinese developments. They 
are Herbert Feis, formerly of the Department of State, 
author of The China Tangle, The Road to Pearl Harbor and 
the just-published Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin; Harold R. 
Isaacs, for many years a writer on Asia, now at the Center 
for International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and David Nelson Rowe, who has contributed to 
THe New Leaper in the recent past and who is Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History at Yale University. Their 
points of agreement and disagreement will help illuminate 
this mysterious and controversial document. 

ALceRIA: In recent weeks, two prominent Frenchmen— 
both anti-Communists and good “Europeans”—have pub- 








André Philip, professor of political economy at Lyons Unj. 
versity and a Socialist for three decades, whose new book js 
called Socialism Betrayed; and Raymond Aron of the Sor. 
bonne, leading contributor to the conservative LeFigaro, who 
has written The Algerian Tragedy. Neither book has yet been 
published in the United States, but we have obtained from 
the authors—both New Leaper contributors in recent years 
—a summary of their arguments. We are passing on both 
articles for comment to Guy Mollet, recent French Premier 
and still chief of the French Socialist party, as well as to a 
number of American figures who have followed the North 
African situation closely. With the United Nations General 
Assembly meeting this fall, the Algerian question may soon 
pose an international crisis. Our discussions later this month, 
will, we think, help you understand some of the many issues 
involved. 

CHANGE OF AppreEss: If you are going on vacation, or 
returning from same, please give us three (3) weeks’ notice 
if you wish to receive your NEw LEApDeERS directly and on 
time. Just send a card, three weeks in advance, informing 
us of your change of address to Subscription Department. 
THe New Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

PapeRBACK Books: Our recent Readership Survey (see 
this space, July 15), indicating that two-thirds of our readers 
consume two or more books a month, prompts us to 
expand ene feature of our “Writers and Writing” section. 
John Unterecker’s surveys of new paperbacks, which have 
been appearing here every eight or ten weeks, will now 
be published once a month. Mr. Unterecker, who has been 
taking note of groups of books related by subject, will 


next deal with a selection of recent paperbacks on Asian § 
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COFFIN 


NE DAY during the civil rights 

debate, reporters carefully 
watched a slim, handsome Senator 
stroll casually around the Chamber. 
He bent in earnest conversation with 
Harry Byrd; he swapped jokes with 
Jack Kennedy; he put his arm 
around stolid Bill Knowland in a 
friendly gesture, and he stopped by 
the desk of Frank Carlson, the con- 
scientious Kansan. 

A whisper went down the long 
bench in the press gallery: “Lyndon’s 
making a deal . . . compromise, no 
filibuster.” 

A few minutes later, things began 
to happen. Byrd talked to Jim East- 
land of Mississippi. The latter with- 
drew from the “handout rack” in 
the press gallery a fiery Confederate 
speech. Kennedy began sounding out 
Northern liberals. Knowland decided 
to take a second look at a contro- 
versial section of the Administration 
bill. Carlson was given an idea he 
might pass along informally to the 
White House. 

This is the way Senate majority 
leader Lyndon Johnson, who looks 
like a Scott Fitzgerald hero—elegant, 
black-haired, charming—works. The 


» onetime Texas National Youth Ad- 





ministration director and favorite of 
FDR comes closer to running Con- 
gress than any man since the auto- 
cratic Speaker Nick Longworth in 
the Twenties. The keys to his power 
are an understanding of how far 
individual Senators will bend on any 
issue and a genius for persuasion. 

The story of his operations on the 
civil-rights bill is a revealing study of 
the mood of the 85th Congress and 
Johnson himself. 
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At a breakfast, where Johnson 
nibbles on venison sausage and talks 
in a salty, Mark Twain way of people 
and events, he remarked: “A civil 
rights bill is going to be passed by 
this Congress. There’s no getting 
around it.” He slapped his leg and 
said thoughtfully: “I'd like to see a 
bill the country can live with and not 
be torn apart. I don’t know the an- 
swer, but I’m going to do a lot of 
listening.” 

When Johnson started his search 
for a compromise late in June, his 
chances were not worth a plugged 
nickel. The House had passed the 
Administration bill by 286 to 126. 
Republican party held 
firm, ancient 
across-the-aisle friendships between 
Northern and Southern conservatives. 
A Democratic civil-rights bloc was 
organized by Senator Paul Douglas. 


discipline 


even tearing apart 


But the majority leader’s hunch 





SENATORS AIKEN 


AND ANDERSON: AMENDMENT 


By Tris Coffin 


How Lyndon Johnson Engineered 
Compromise on Civil Rights Bill 


was that not more than a dozen Sena- 
tors really were for the Administra- 
tion bill 100 per cent. Looking over 
the Senate, he made this analysis: 
The deep South and such states as 
New York, Illinois and Michigan 
were prisoners of powerful political 
forces. A compromise could be 
worked out with the help of Sena- 
tors from New England, the border 
states, the North Central region and 
the Rocky Mountain area. 
Johnson’s first move was to per- 
suade the Southerners to hold back 
their blood-and-thunder oratory. The 
three lead-off men, Dick Russell, of 
Georgia, John Stennis of Mississippi 
and Sam J. Ervin Jr. of North Caro- 
lina, all former judges, spoke more 
in sorrow than anger. They sug- 
gested the Congress had been misled 
by the Administration and handed a 
hot package that would send Federal 
troops into the South to enforce 





ELIMINATED SECTION Iil 





ERVIN: MORE SORROW THAN ANGER 


school integration. (The inference in 
the cloakrooms was that the trick- 
ster downtown was Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, who is not liked on 
the Hill.) The Southerners said they 
had no prejudice against Negro vot- 
ers, and that was true of many of 
them. 

This approach was effective. The 
President was disturbed and said so 
at his press conference. A Senate 
GOP caucus a few days later turned 
into a gripe session. Both Knowland 
and Leverett Saltonstall, of Massa- 
chusetts, the GOP whip, expressed 
doubts about the Administration 
package. Everett Dirksen of Illinois 
said the President already had power 
to enforce voting: Why didn’t he use 
it instead of passing the buck to 
Congress? (This is true: A criminal- 
conspiracy statute can be used to 
enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, 
but it never has been.) John Sher- 
man Cooper of Kentucky recom- 
mended that the Senate talk about 
the bill for two weeks until they 
knew what was in it. Bourke Hicken- 
looper of Iowa said the Administra- 
tion bill was, in effect, a violation of 
the civil rights of the white race. 
All this was at the closed meeting. 

It was then that Lyndon Johnson 
moved in with general suggestions. 
He thought Section III, giving the 
Attorney General the power to obtain 





court injunctions in civil-rights vio- 
lations, was going too far. The result 
was the amendment sponsored by 
George Aiken (R.-Vt.) and Clinton 
Anderson (D.-N.M.). 

Johnson also thought that both 
sides had good points on the con- 
troversy over the jury trial. So he 
proposed that a jury trial be pro- 
vided for criminal violations, but not 
for civil actions. 

Lyndon Johnson’s motives in fol- 
lowing this path of compromise and 
moderation will start an argument 
anywhere on Capitol Hill. He is ac- 
cused of being a stooge for Texas oil 
interests, of being a downright 
ornery reactionary, or of lining up 
Dixie votes for President. Actually, 
the answer lies in these traits of his 
personality : 

1. Johnson, like President Eisen- 
hower, has a deep-seated aversion to 
controversy and conflict. The pros- 
pect of an ugly Senate fight over civil 
rights disturbed him. 

2. The Texas Senator is a useful 
political barometer. When the nation 
is in an exuberantly liberal mood, as 
in the New Deal, so is he. He hap- 
pens to believe that the country is in 
an era of postwar normalcy and not 
eager for reforms. The chances are 
that if Johnson saw the United States 
demanding a tough civil-rights bill, 
he would work skillfully behind the 





scenes to block the Southerners, 

3. He has an almost awesome rey. 
erence for the institution of the 
United States Senate, and does not ( 
want it chipped by a filibuster =| 
knock-down, drag-out fight. 

4. He wants to keep the Demo. 
cratic party from splitting into two 
camps. 

5. He wants to create a record for 
constructive legislation in the 85th 
Congress. Johnson has privately told 
at least two other Senators that he 
will not run for re-election in 1960 
because of his health. He becomes so 
tense and excited after a week of 
maneuvering that he is unable to 
sleep more than three or four hours a 
night. This, after his serious heart 
attack a year ago, has forced his 
decision. He therefore rests his place 
in history on his record as majority 
leader. 


N the other side of Capitol Hill, 
O a force that Secretary of State 
Dulles and his lobbyists have too 
long ignored has placed a question 
mark before the whole subject of 
foreign economic aid. This is a build. 
up of the complaints of cotton states. 
textile states, and now the coal areas 
that American dollars are being used 
to create competition for American 
products. Two years ago, Represents- 
tive Frank Smith of Mississippi per- 
sonally warned Dulles this was in the 
wind. 

The cotton states are adamantly 
opposed to aid to cotton - growing 
countries, such as Egypt. The textile 
states along the East coast and the 
cotton bloc are embattled against 
Japanese textile imports. Now, the 
coal people have protested the Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan to Poland on 
grounds that $4 million will be spent 
on modernizing mines and_ grab 
American coal-export markets in Ar- 
gentina and West Germany. 

It seems likely that Congress will 
continue to vote for military aid and 
for dollars to under-developed cout- 
tries for such projects as health and 
education. But it will draw the line 
there. 
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By Alan F. Westin 


THE 
SUPREME 
COURT 
DECISIONS 


The new balance on civil liberties 


HE United States Supreme Court building in Wash- 
} oe stands alongside a gray structure housing the 
national headquarters of the Methodist Church; together, 
the two buildings overlook the site of the United States 
Congress, as though in architectural rendition of Brac- 
ton’s famous comment that government should be “under 
God and the Law.” If Bracton could have attended the 
Court’s recent decision Mondays, strolled across Capitol 
Plaza to hear the Congressional reactions, and leafed 
through the flood of articles which have debated the 
Court’s spring fashion, the good Briton would probably 
have noted that living under “the Law” was as ennobling 
and embroiling an adventure today as in 13th century 
England. 

As every reader knows by now, the cause of this latest 
controversy over the operations of our system of judicial 
review was a series of assertive Supreme Court rulings 
issued during the months of May and June. What the 
Justices decided was: 

* In the case of two applicants for admission to the 
practice of law, held (6-3) that Bar examiners may not 
draw an inference of bad moral character from an appli- 
cant’s refusal, on First Amendment grounds, to answer 
questions about his political affiliations (Konigsberg v. 
California); and in the second case, held (9-0) that it 
was a denial of due process to bar a qualified applicant 
because of his pre-1941 membership in the Communist 
party, his use of aliases to escape anti-Semitic employer 
policies, and previous arrests on political charges 
(Schware v. New Mexico). 

® In an anti-trust prosecution of DuPont for violating 
the Clayton Act, held (4-2) that DuPont’s purchase of a 
23 per cent stock interest in General Motors in 1917- 
1919 and a supplier contract between the two companies 
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was a “vertical” stock acquisition forbidden by Section 
7 as tending to create a monopoly. This was considered 
subject to divestiture despite forty years of inaction 
toward the transaction by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Justice Department (U.S. v. E. 1. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co.). 

® In the prosecution of a Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Union official for falsifying a Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist oath, held (7-1) that the defendant was entitled 
to see prior statements made about his alleged Commu- 
nist connections to the FBI by testifying witnesses Harvey 
Matusow and J. W. Ford (U.S. v. Jencks). 

© In the contempt prosecution of a UAW official for 
refusing to give the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities the names of persons he once knew as Com- 
munists but now believed to have left the Party, held 
(6-1) that a witness cannot be punished for contempt 
when the questions put to him were wide-ranging 
inquiries not pertinent to a properly defined legislative 
investigation (U.S. v. Watkins). 

¢ In the conviction of 14 West Coast Communist 
leaders under the Smith Act, held (6-1) that the “con- 


_spiracy to organize” section of the Smith Act could apply 


only to the act of organizing the party in 1945 and not to 
organizational maintenance since that date, thereby fore- 
closing indictments on the “organize” count after 1948, 
when the three-year statute of limitations had run. The 
Court also ruled that, in failing to instruct the jury as 
to the difference between advocating the overthrow of the 
Government as abstract doctrine and advocating this 
concept as action to be taken, the trial judge had ignored 
a vital distinction between tolerated words and punish- 
able incitement. The Court dismissed the cases against 
five defendants because the Government’s evidence could 
not make out a case of advocacy; for the remaining nine. 
the Court ordered a new trial under the proper charge 
to the jury. (U.S. v. Yates et al.). 

© In reviewing John Stewart Service’s discharge from 
the State Department in 1951, held (8-0) that Secretary 
Dean Acheson’s overruling of findings in Service’s favor 
by a Department Loyalty Board and the Deputy Under- 
Secretary for Loyalty Review violated State Department 
regulations then in force, since those gave Acheson review 
authority only when a Board finding favorable to an 
employe was overturned by the Deputy (Service v. 


Dulles). 


® In the New Hampshire contempt conviction of 





Alan F. Westin, a member of the District of Columbia 
bar, is assistant professor of government at Cornell 
University. He spent the last year as a visiting faculty 
member at Yale Law School; his biography of the first 
Justice John Marshall Harlan will be published next 
spring. In a forthcoming issue, we will present another 
view of the Court decisions by Earl Latham, chairman of 
the political science department at Amherst College. 








Marxist Paul Sweezy, held (6-2) that questions put to 
Sweezy about guest lectures he delivered at the Univers- 
ity of New Hampshire and about his knowledge of Pro- 
gressive party leaders were invasions of academic 
freedom and political expression which the Court would 
not assume the Legislature had intended its Attorney 
General to ask under the State Subversive Activities 
Investigation Act (Sweezy v. New Hampshire). 

When one adds to this list of cases which excited public 
controversy the other important rulings of the 1957 term 
—opinions dealing with speedy arraignment before a 
magistrate, injunctions against peaceful labor picketing, 
arbitration under Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the status of professional football under Federal anti-trust 
laws, state legislative control of obscenity, military trials 
abroad for civilian dependents of servicemen, the divers- 
ity of citizenship needed to bring stockholders’ suits in 
the U.S. courts, the validity of the all-white clause of the 
Girard Orphan’s School Trust in Philadelphia, and the 
right of Japan to try Army Specialist William Girard— 
the past term emerges as one distinguished for the range 
and number of large problems dealt with and the 
frequency with which the Court asserted a positive role 
in their resolution. 


HIS RANGE and number of cases—something not en- 
tom within the Justices’ control—helps in part to 
explain the high volume of criticism leveled at the Court. 
In most years, some group is likely to be offended by a 
particular ruling; in 1957, a remarkably large number of 
vocal and powerful groups had their pet oxen gored by 
the Court’s holdings: the business community, the FBI 
and the Justice Department, the State Attorneys General, 
the American Bar Association, most Congressmen, the 
patriotic societies, and many anti-Communists. In fact, 
the Deep Southerners found that they were no longer 
thundering alone against the “usurpations” of the Su- 
preme Court; now, they were part of a very large crowd. 

Of course, the entire nation was not disgruntled and 
there were some voices of support for the Justices — 
speeches by members of the House Judiciary Committee 
such as Emanuel Celler and Kenneth Keating, happy 
articles in the liberal weeklies, and a bit of puzzled but 
soldierly defense from the President. Yet the dominant 
reaction was critical, whether in the form of soft clucking 
from the Time-Life sages, bitter outcries from David 
Lawrence. or impeachment bills from angry Congressmen. 

The first thing to notice about this reaction is that a 
good bit of the furor stems from newspaper reports which 
the 


pounded the misconceptions. For example, contrary to 


misread decisions and commentators who com- 
general impressions: 

® The Court did not say in the Jencks case that 
reports of FBI operatives and confidential informants or 
the entire dossier relating to an accused individual or 


group had to be disclosed. What the Court said was that 


reports given to the Government had to be made avail. 
able to the defense (1) in criminal trials, (2) when the 
reporting person was now testifying in open court for 
the Government, and (3) when the report, described 
specifically by the defense, related to the events which 
formed the basis of the prosection. The recent scissoring 
of an FBI report in the trial of John Kasper in Tennessee 
illustrates the practical nature of the Jencks rule. 

© The Court did not hold that suspected Federal em. 
ployes are immune from dismissal on loyalty or security 
grounds by the heads of their agencies. In the Service 
case, as in the previous Peters ruling, the Court based 
its reversal of dismissal on the failure of executive officials 
to comply with their own rules, not on any constitutional 
ground. If Service were a suspected Foreign Service 
officer today, he could be found to be a security risk by 
Secretary Dulles and dismissed, without violating any 
doctrine of the Supreme Court as to the Eisenhower 
program. 

© The Court did not declare in the Yates case that we 
should instruct juries that the Communist party is oper- 
ating as a debating society or following parliamentary 
means. Justice John Marshall Harlan’s discussion of the 
advocacy issue was directed at the necessity to apply the 
same charge today as given in the Dennis case convic- 
tions of the Communist national leaders: one which 
emphasized that advocacy directed “to stirring people to 
action” was the offense covered by the Smith Act. To 
the extent that prosecution of second-string leaders and 
members might be supported only by reading into evi- 
dence Marxist revolutionary classics and instructions by 
Soviet teachers in 1924, plus proof of American party 
adherence to such doctrine, convictions would not be 
proper. To the extent that the evidence showed a con 
spiracy to advocate action, Justice Harlan made it clear 
that re-convictions of nine of the defendants would be 
left untouched. 

Other misconceptions of the 1957 rulings might be 
noted, but these should be sufficient to indicate that the 
Justices have been damned as much for what they did not 
do as for what they did. This is not to suggest that what 
the Court has done is to issue a series of mild sermon 
ettes or that the debate has really been about straw men. 


The announcement by Representative Francis Walter that | 
the House Un-American Activities Committee is changing | 


its name to the House Internal Security Committee, pre 
sumably with a change in the Committee’s mandate from 


concern with propaganda to a focus on security, shows | 


that the Court’s rulings have already had concrete effect. 

More significantly, anyone comparing the 1957 civil 
liberty cases with the deferential ratification of Govert 
ment anti-subversive action which was the majority rule 
in the late 1940s, or the cautious reassertion of citize 
rights through insistence on procedural niceties which 
was the majority’s technique in the early 1950s, can s# 
that the present Court has chosen to strike a new balance 
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To be more precise, the Court has put into legal terms the 
new balance on the issue of internal security which 
emerged after the McCarthy censure and has heretofore 
been registered largely by intangible (though powerful) 
developments—a bad press for the radical anti-Commu- 
nists, a distate for extremist prescriptions on the part of 
“center” public opinion, a bland unconcern by the Ad- 
ministration for new Communist-hunting weapons. (In 
one sense, the Court’s rulings were a welcome event for 
the radical Right, since it gave this group its first oppor- 
tunity in three profitless years to lash out at a solid 
target.) 

To the extent that critical reactions really represent 
a dissent from the post-McCarthy approach to internal 
security, I can only disagree with the protests by saying 
“Amen” to the Court’s decisions and expressing my con- 
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JUSTICES FRANKFURTER AND HARLAN: EQUILIBRIUM’ 


( viction that nothing essential to the ideological battle 
with Communism or effective anti-subversive efforts has 
been taken away by these cases. What this article deals 
with are the attacks which have taken the form of charges 
against the Court for specifically judicial misconduct, 
and it is that to which I will proceed. 





the rights of Congress, the Executive, and the States 
in a manner which went beyond the Court’s proper role, 
with the Watkins case as perhaps the prime example. 
What this argument overlooks is that the Watkins case 
was not simply a question of Congressional prerogative 
but also involved the integrity of the judicial process. As 
) Justice Felix Frankfurter’s concurring opinion put this 
idea: 

“By [passing the Act of 1857] . . . making the Federal 
judiciary the affirmative agency for enforcing the author- 


| Fi it has been said that the Court encroached on 


ity that underlies the Congressional power to punish for 
contempt, Congress necessarily brings into play the 
specific provisions of the Constitution relating to the 
Prosecution of offenses and those implied restrictions 
under which courts function.” 

In other words, Congress might imprison Watkins 
under its power as a legislature to punish contempt. But 
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when it provides for court trial of the contempt, as it 
did, and enacted a standard of pertinency, as it did, 
Congress cannot define the due process of law in terms of 
administrative convenience, as has been done in loyalty 
hearings and organization testing by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. What must be satisfied in the courts is that form of 
fair procedure which has evolved since colonial days and 
is within the special competence of the judiciary to 
administer. With differing emphases, this seems to me 
to be applicable in the Jencks and Yates cases, and in 
the Mallory decision dealing with speedy arraignment. 

Of course, the underlying question of whether the 
Court went beyond its proper role is a larger issue which 
will depend on one’s conception of the proper place for 
the judiciary in the American system of government. 
Those who sincerely believe in pure majority rule and 
distrust an appointive judiciary have a right to protest 
against the Court’s most recent assertion of its right to 
a positive role in the shaping of constitutional policy. 
What deserves notice in the 1957 situation is that the 
critics who have been charging usurpation and invoking 
the traditional rhetoric of the Jeffersonians and Progres- 
sives are actually the conservative and right-of-center 
groups, who have traditionally defended the philosophy 
of judicial review. It is the liberals, fresh from last 
generation’s fight against the “nine old men,” who are 
voicing the language of “second sober thought” and “con- 
stitutional limitation.” Of such ideological reverses is 
the realpolitik of American democracy made. 

A second charge is that the 1957 rulings were careless 
and fuzzy products, opinions which failed to provide the 
precision of reasoning and adequate rules of conduct 
which should come from the nation’s high court. This 
criticism seems to me quite valid with respect to several 
of the cases and has been the subject of much head- 
shaking in law school faculties. In the Sweezy ruling, for 
example, Chief Justice Earl Warren embarked on a 
discourse about academic freedom and political expres- 
sion (in the course of which he plainly misstated what 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court said on this point), 
but he pulled up short of placing his decision on such 
a tangible First Amendment ground. Instead, ignoring 
without comment the fact that the State Supreme Court 
found the questions put to Sweezy to be those the legis- 
lators wanted put, the Chief Justice declared that he could 
not find a clear intent on the part of the Legislature to 
compel questions which would infringe First Amendment 
rights. Therefore, he must treat the Attorney General 
as acting without legislative authority and hold the con- 
tempt conviction invalid. For single-mindedness of pur- 
pose to the exclusion of reality, the Sweezy opinion has 
a certain superlative ring about it. 

In the Jencks case, Justice William J. Brennan’s opin- 
ion never explains the theory on which defendants are 
allowed to see prior reports made to the Government: 
Is this because these are public property? Because they 





might impeach a witness? Or because defendant makes 
a charge of inconsistency, although he need not lay a 
foundation of proof to support this? Nor was it clearly 
explained whether, once the reports were shown to the 
defendant, it was up to him or to the judge to determine 
how much of the report could go into evidence and be 
considered by the jury. 

In the Watkins ruling, so many dicta embroidered 
Chief Justice Warren’s opinion that Justice Frankfurter, 
concurring, felt compelled to write: “I deem it impor- 
tant to state what I understand to be the Court’s holding 
. . . ” Only by re-stating a precise ground could Frank- 
furter feel able to vote with the majority. 

To be sure, few rulings of the Supreme Court, or any 
agency of government, emerge with machine-tooled per- 
fection or provide flawless blueprints of future situations 
which may arise under a new rule. The special feature 
of some of the 1957 cases may be that the kind of opinion 
written in the Sweezy and Watkins cases may become 
something of a signature of the present Chief Justice. 
His tendency to write as though he were still issuing veto 
messages as Governor of California rather than compos- 
ing judicial opinions was noticed by most students of 
constitutional law as early as the segregation cases of 
1954, when citation of social-science evidence was mis- 
handled in the opinion. Three years later, the Chief 
Justice’s faulty execution of essentially sound and 
politically delicate rulings is still evident and serves to 
mar Warren’s impressive achievements as a unifier of 
the Court and a symbol of constitutional dignity beyond 
the capacity of the past chief to represent. 

Finally, a third criticism of the Court is that it has 
been relying on sociology and policy rather than law 
and precedent. This seems to me to deserve a short 
evaluation: Nonsense. Those who voice this protest either 
mistake the scholarly apparatus of citations to non-legal 
materials for the legal syllogism which decided the case, 
or else deny the Court’s right to weigh conflicting “pol- 
icy” interests left vague under the Constitution, thereby 
challenging the essential feature of our judicial tradition 
since the days of that arch-weigher of interests, John 
Marshall. To take two illustrations: Who would be 
playing sociologist and who lawyer in the Jencks case— 
the Justices, applying Anglo-Saxon rules of trial practice 
so as to provide a witness with essential documents with 
which to impeach accusing witnesses, or the Jencks 
critics, whose contention rests on the bold hypothetical 
that unless due process is denied the FBI may not be 
able to round up as many informants, which might have 
a bad effect on the course of criminal prosecutions? Or, 
in the Service case, which group is closer to the legal 
tradition—the Justices, laying the action of Government 
administrators alongside their own regulations to see 
whether these have been followed, or critics who desire 
a different result in this case, which could only rest on 
a theory that the dictates of cold warfare or some 


principle of “higher justice” required the Court to ratify 
an unauthorized act? 


PART FROM their rightness or wrongness and the 
A quality of their reasoning, what the 1957 civil 
liberty cases indicate is the emergence of a new align. 
ment of forces within the Supreme Court. In the non- 
unanimous cases discussed in this article (with the ex- 
ception of the Yates case, in which Justice Brennan did 
not sit), the majority contained a four-man phalanx 
made up of Warren, Hugo Black, William O. Douglas 
and Brennan. To make up a Court, this foursome was 
able to win to its side Frankfurter and Harold Burton 
in the Jencks case, Frankfurter and Harlan in Watkins 
and in Sweezy, Frankfurter, Harlan and Burton with the 
three in the Yates case, Burton and Charles Whittaker in 
Konigsberg, and all four of these concurring justices in 
the Service decision. (In all except Service, where he did 
not participate, Justice Tom Clark was in dissent.) What 
this suggests is that the kind of internal security case 
which came before the Court this term—essentially a 
situation where the outer limits of anti-subversive action 
were involved—produced an agreement upon result be- 
tween the “liberal activist” forces of Black and Warren 
and the “constitutional equilibrium” position of Frank- 
further and Harlan, with the philosophy of the latter 
retained in several concurrences which stated alternative 
grounds of decision. 

Interestingly enough, not all of the cases were situa- 
tions where the Frankfurter-Harlan group took a narrow 
ground of decision and the Black-Warren faction adopted 
a large substantive interpretation. In the Sweezy case, it 
was Justices Frankfurter and Harlan who relied on the 
First Amendment and the “foursome” which chose a 
technical construction of the intention of the state legis- 
lature to avoid a constitutional issue. That Justices Black 
and Douglas, always the first to insist upon a First 
Amendment analysis, should have held aloof from the 
Frankfurter concurrence seems particularly ironic. The 
explanation may be that Black and Douglas have had 
such amazing success in winning first the Chief Justice 
and then Justice Brennan to the position they had been 
maintaining in isolation since 1948 that they felt it 
would be politic to support the Chief Justice’s “narrow” 
stand in the Sweezy case. After all, there is still the new 
Justice, Whittaker, who did not participate in most of 
the cases, to be won. If the force of Black’s argument 
and Warren’s personality can bind the new Justice to 
the “foursome,” there will be a standing majority of 
liberal activists. 

Such is the charge and counter-charge, the rhetorie. 
logic and internal politics of which constitutional battle 
is composed in the United States. If Bracton had been 
here to observe this latest skirmish, he might note sadly 
that these great clashes between judge and sovereign are 
now waged only on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Battle in the Kremlin—2 


The Rise and Fall 


of Lavrenti Beria 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Second of a series) 





Here Boris I. Nicolaevsky, veteran of Moscow’s Marx-Engels Institute, con- 
tinues his historical analysis of the Kremlin struggle. Last week, he described 
the rivalry between two major groups in Soviet society: the economic man- 
agers and technicians, some two million strong, championed by Georgi Mal- 
enkoy; and the Communist party functionaries, perhaps a million strong, 
led by Nikita Khrushchev. Both men collaborated in the “Leningrad case” of 
1949.50, in which followers of the late Andrei Zhdanov were purged, but 
Khrushchev then assumed much of Zhdanov’s power and turned against his 
former protector Malenkoy. With the aid of Alexander Poskrebyshev, Stalin’s 
chef du cabinet, Defense Minister Nikolai Bulganin and Minister of State 
Security Semyon Ignatyev, Khrushchev began undermining the position of 
police chief Lavrenti Beria. This group also helped Stalin plan a great purge, 
comparable to that waged under Nikolai Yezhov in the 1930s. This “second 
Yezhovshchina” of 1952-3 was aimed at Beria and at the economic managers 
under Malenkov’s wing; its broader features included anti-Semitism and an 
aggressive foreign policy in the Middle East. But Stalin and Khrushchev were 
foiled by two factors: Malenkov, who had first gone along with them, balked 
at the purge of economic managers; and Soviet Army professionals replaced 
a Bulganin protégé as chief of staff with Marshal Georgi Zhukov’s wartime 





aide, Marshal Vasili D. Sokolovsky. Stalin, his purge forestalled, died. 





HEN STALIN died on March 
W 5, 1953, the apparatus of his 
dictatorship survived, as did the 
group of his “close disciples and 
comrades-in-arms.” There also re- 
mained all the conflicts and contra- 
dictions which had been eroding 
the dictatorship from within—major 
socio-political within 
Soviet society, as well as personal 
struggles among the hierarchs. 

Stalin’s death brought the _per- 
sonal struggles to the forefront. In 
his funeral oration, Lavrenti Beria 
warned against panic — with good 
reason. There was panic at the time, 
not so much at the grassroots of 
Soviet society but among the top 
leaders of the regime and their im- 
mediate entourage. For the bitter 
fight these leaders had 
brought the regime to the brink of 
bloody internecine warfare. 

The “second Yezhovshchina,” al- 


antagonisms 


among 
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though it had barely started at 
Stalin’s death, had already begun to 
strike at prominent Soviet leaders. 
According to Khrushchev’s secret re- 
port to the 20th Party Congress, as 
well as reliable information from 
other sources, those who felt threat- 
ened included Kliment Voroshilov, 
whom Stalin considered a British 
agent and barred from Presidium 
meetings; Vyacheslav Molotov, whose 
wife had been arrested; Lazar Ka- 
ganovich, suspect as a Jew under 
Stalin’s general anti-Semitic policy; 
Beria, whose followers were being 
liquidated both in the Soviet Union 
(especially in Georgia) and in such 
satellites as Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania; and, in the last weeks of 
Stalin’s life, Georgi Malenkov, whose 
supporters among Soviet economic 
managers were being hounded. 
These top leaders, especially Beria 
and Malenkov, had no intention of 


going to their doom without a strug- 
gle. Beria, who had a special de- 
tachment of devoted Georgian body- 
guards, was in a position to answer 
blow with blow. Such a counter-blow 
by Beria resulted in the disappearance 
of Alexander N. Poskrebyshev, who 
for three decades had headed Stalin’s 
personal secretariat. 

Exactly when Poskrebyshev disap- 
peared is unknown. At the very end 
of February 1953, he was elected to 
the Moscow City Soviet, but his name 
vanished from the press when Stalin 
died. He is not mentioned in any of 
the reports of Stalin’s funeral or of 
the many meetings at the time. His 
name does not appear in the ac- 
counts of sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet, although he was chairman of 
its Commission on Legislative Pro- 
posals. He disappeared either just 
before Stalin’s death (conceivably 
his destruction led to Stalin’s demise) 
or immediately after it. 

In any event, if the blows against 
Voroshilov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Beria and Malenkov were stages in 
a mounting “second Yezhovshchina,” 
the destruction of Poskrebyshev 
marked a halt in the campaign. The 
apparatus Poskrebyshev had created 
to carry out the “second Yezhov- 
shchina” still existed: The Ministry 
of State Security (MGB) was still 
headed by Semyon D. Ignatyev. In 
the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee and the apparatus of the Mos- 
cow City Committee, Nikita Khrush- 
chev was still boss together with his 
close aide, Averky Aristov, chief of 
the cadre section of the Central Com- 
mittee. In the Defense Ministry, Bul- 
ganin still ruled, working with Leonid 
Brezhnev, a member of the Centrol 
Committee Secretariat. But with Pos- 
krebyshev destroyed, all the materials 
gathered for the purge were in the 
hands of Beria. Nor was all favorable 
in the Defense Ministry: Shtemenko, 
the Chief of Staff, had been knocked 
out of the saddle, and Marshal Konev 
was out of Moscow. 

In this situation, the remaining 
purgers could have attempted to con- 
tinue the struggle, but the result 





would have been strife. Both they 
and their adversaries realized that a 
bloody split in the ruling apparatus 
would threaten the whole Soviet re- 
gime. 

The interests of all required a com- 
promise, and the compromise was 
made on March 6, 1953 at a confer- 
ence of the Party Central Committee, 
the Council of Ministers and the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Superficially, this conference ap- 
peared a victory for the opponents 
of the Party machine. Its very com- 
position — the two highest organs 
of the Government apparatus partici- 
pating on an equal basis with the 
Party Central Committee — was a 
blow to the principle of partiinost 
(“party-ness”). The conference also 
ousted from the Central Committee 
Presidium nearly all of the new mem- 
bers who had been admitted at the 
19h Party Congress (October 1952), 
for the most part supporters of the 
Poskrebyshev-Khrushchev bloc. The 
new Presidium was limited to eight 
members of the 1950 Politburo (An- 
dreyev, whose removal Khrushchev 
had engineered while Stalin was still 
alive, was the only old member not 
restored) plus two new members, 
both leaders of the managerial group 
whose patron was Malenkov. 

These decisions seemed a great 
victory for Beria personally. He be- 
came sole master of the whole vast 
police-industrial apparatus (which 
had previously been divided between 
the MGB and the MVD), the atomic 
industry, huge construction projects, 
nearly all gold-mining operations, 
etc. Within his purview were the 
Soviet Supreme Court and Prosecu- 
tor’s Office, the troop commander of 
the Moscow Military District, and the 
commandant of the Kremlin Guard. 
Formally, his power was never as 
great as during the three-and-a-half 
months after the March 6 conference. 

But these victories of the group 
opposed to the Party apparatus were 
counter-balanced by the broad de- 
cision which underlay the entire com- 
promise: recognition of the Party’s 
Central Committee Presidium as the 


highest organ of Soviet government. 
True, this was restricted by a “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” which precluded 
any change in the composition of the 
Presidium (the agreement became 
known from the polemics attending 
Khrushchev’s recent coup). On the 
other hand, as far as basic principle 
was concerned, recognizing the Pres- 
idium—an organ formally created by 
the Party and responsible only to it 
—as the highest organ of the regime 
had the ultimate effect of confirming 
the supremacy of the Party machine 
over the entire apparatus of the dic- 
tatorship. 

This was inevitable in a country of 
one-party dictatorship. The struggle 
against the dominant role of the 
Party apparatus could previously be 
based only on the person of the su- 
preme dictator, Stalin, who stood 
above both the Government and 
Party machines. It was to Stalin that 
Malenkov looked in his attempt to 
secure a leading role for the eco- 
nomic managers. This was even more 
true of Beria’s struggle against the 
Party had 
achieved his position as the obedient 
executor of Stalin’s will, for Stalin 
needed a police apparatus that was 
dependent on him personally to keep 
watch on the entire country, includ- 
ing the Party apparatus. 

Whereas the economic managers 


functionaries. Beria 


were the actual organizers and direc- 
tors of the Soviet economy, Beria 
and his enormous machine were a 
parasitic growth on the state appa- 
ratus, completely dependent on Sta- 
lin’s position as dictator. Moreover, 
Beria, like Stalin, was a Georgian 
and had installed a great many 
Caucasians, especially Georgians, in 
the top posts of the terror machine. 
Anti-Georgian feeling, which did not 
exist in Tsarist Russia or in the first 
decades of Soviet rule, became wide- 
spread during the Beria period, par- 
ticularly among Communist party 


members. It was a form of disguised. 


protest against the police terror 
which Stalin, through Beria, imposed 
on all strata of the Soviet regime. 


Stalin’s consent to the purge of 


Beria’s followers which began in the 
spring of 1952 indicated that he was 
ready to sacrifice Beria in order to 
allay this discontent. 

At Stalin’s death, Beria realized 
that he had to break out of the yj 
cious circle: His position was des 
perate because all strata of the regime 
without exception were against him, 
Hence. he cast about in directions 
which seem utterly incredible for a 
man with his past. 

There is no longer any doubt that 
Beria tried to effect radical changes 
in Soviet foreign policy. The policy 
he was beginning to implement in 





BERIA: DOOMED BY HIS PAST 


East Germany was nothing less than 
preparation for withdrawal. Beris 
was also the first to try to establish 
contact with Tito. Seweryn Bialer, 
a well-informed Polish Communist 
who fled to the West early in 1956, 
informs us that Khrushchev, ina cit 
cular letter to Party organizations 
which Bialer read, told of a couriet 
whom Beria had sent to Tito bul 
who had been intercepted by th 
Khrushchev apparatus. At the sail 
time, there is increasingly detail 
information about attempts made bj 
Beria’s people to make direct contat 
with Western leaders with a vit¥ 
to direct negotiations on improvilé 
relations. There was the mysterio® 
urgency of Winston Churchill’s cal 
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for a summit conference on May 11, 


' 1953 — when Beria was at the height 


of his influence. It also appears that 
Beria helped persuade Communist 
China to conclude an armistice in 
Korea. 

On the domestic front, it was Beria 
who made the first report in mid- 
March 1953, exposing the machin- 
ations against the Jewish doctors and 
the “second Yezhovshchina” in gen- 
eral. Exceeding the powers he had 
received from the Presidium (as re- 
ported after his arrest), Beria not 
only released the imprisoned doctors 
but published a statement which ex- 
posed “methods of investigation that 
are impermissible and strictly for- 
bidden by Soviet law” and announced 
that the culprits, headed by Deputy 
Minister of State Security Ryumin, 
would be placed on trial. (The Minis- 
ter himself, Ignatyev, was not tried, 
but he was removed as a secretary 
of the Central Committee.) This 
statement was an appeal not to the 
Party élite but to the rank-and-file 
Soviet intelligentsia—the class to 


_ which the released doctors belonged. 


It promised to secure for every Soviet 
citizen the legal rights established 
by the Soviet Constitution. 

Realizing that he was hated by all 
the other strata of the regime, es- 


| pecially by the Party functionaries, 


Beria was trying to launch a policy 
based, on the one hand, on achieving 
reconciliation with the West and, on 
the other, on real concessions to the 


| Population. In order to save him- 








self from the hatred which sur- 
rounded him within the Party, he 
was trying to find support outside the 
Party. 

Of course, these attempts were 
foredoomed. Beria’s past weighed on 
him like a heavy load. Among those 
groups to which he was trying to 
appeal, his name had for decades 
been a synonym for the most fright- 
ful terror. At the same time, within 
the regime itself these attempts helped 
create a united front against him. 
Khrushchev was its chief organizer, 
disintegrating the MVD apparatus 
through its Party cells. Key MVD 
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officials refused to carry out Beria’s 
orders to gather information on the 
internal activity of the Party appa- 
ratus. (One of these was Strokach 
in the Ukraine, who during the war 
had been Khrushchev’s closest aide 
in organizing partisan detachments 
behind German lines.) Molotov stub- 
bornly resisted Beria’s new foreign 
policy. The June uprising in Ger- 
many dealt Beria the final blow. 
Malenkov, who on many issues had 
supported Beria in an attempt to 
maintain a balance within the frame- 
work of the March compromise, 
abandoned him at the decisive mo- 
ment and went over to the camp of 


Khrushchev and Molotov. 


HE DESTRUCTION of Beria and 

his MVD empire radically al- 
tered the situation within the regime. 
Until then, Khrushchev had retreated 
and kept silent, concentrating on 
maintaining his position in the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat. 

In March and April 1953, this 
Secretariat had been reorganized sev- 
eral times. To experienced hands like 
Malenkov, Beria, Kaganovich and 
Mikoyan, thoroughly familiar with 
all the methods of utilizing the 
mighty Party machine, it was ap- 
parent what a terrible force this 
Secretariat could become in the hands 
of a skilful intriguer. For that rea- 
son, the agreement of March 6 placed 
two Presidium members, Malenkov 
and Khrushchev, at the head of the 
Secretariat. But this created an extra- 
ordinary position for Malenkov: Al- 
ready Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee Presidium and head of the 
Government, he became chief of the 
Party apparatus as well. Essentially, 
this meant concentrating in Malen- 
kov’s hands all Stalin’s formal rights. 

Hence, at the March 16 Central 
Committee plenum, major opposition 
to Malenkov’s inclusion in the Secre- 
tariat appeared. Its organizer was 
Khrushchev, but Khrushchev could 
not at that time conduct the struggle 
alone against Malenkov. He had to 
have powerful support, and there is 
reason to believe that this support 





was supplied by Beria, whose report 
on the activity of Poskrebyshev and 
Stalin’s personal secretariat was a 
key feature at that plenum. In 1951- 
52, when the “second Yezhovshchina” 
was first being prepared and there 
was as yet no question of purging the 
economic managers, Malenkov had 
supported Poskrebyshev and Khrush- 
chev. Without his complicity, there 
could not have been the secret trial 
of Lozovsky, Bergelson and other 
Jewish Communists in August 1952, 
the drive against Beria’s followers 
in Georgia and the Slansky trial in 
Czechoslovakia later that year. In 
these conditions, Beria now regarded 
discord between Malenkov 
Khrushchev as more favorable to 
him than concentration of all lead- 
ing functions in Malenkov’s hands. 

And so Malenkov at this plenum 
was forced to leave the Central Com- 
mittee Secretariat. Khrushchev was 
not yet its complete master. Malen- 
kov brought in his closest collabora- 
tor, N. N. Shatalin, who had long 
been his aide in the Central Commit- 
tee’s carde division and now returned 
to that post. Nevertheless, Shatalin 
was not Malenkov, and Khrushchev’s 
hands were freer. He was aided by 
the view of him which had taken 
root in Party circles: that he was a 
man of little independence in matters 
of major policy, capable of playing 
only a secondary role. 

To the outside world, the victory 
in the Beria fight appeared to have 
gone to Malenkov and the economic 
managers. The summer of 1953 
marked their palmy days. They re- 
ceived the greatest share of the loot 
in the division of Beria’s empire: in- 
dustries, mines and construction sites 
long under MVD sway. The Party 
technocrats not only broadened their 
economic base, but were now free of 
police supervision. 

Malenkov’s report to the Supreme 
Soviet on August 8, 1953 reflected 
the managers’ thinking. It called for 
more consumers’ goods and conces- 
sions to the peasants. The plan was 
adopted unanimously. 

(Continued next week) 
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Germany's young generation responds to her inner struggle 


THE RETURN OF ANNE FRANK 


N A SUNDAY morning in Ham- 

burg several months ago, 2,000 
Germans set out on a strange excur- 
sion. They were mostly young people 
—school-children, students, young 
workers, and a group of teen-agers in 
eccentric clothes and haircuts who, a 
sticker on their chartered bus an- 
nounced, were members of the “Ham- 
burg Jazz Fan Club.” None of the 
gay animation that usually goes with 
Sunday outings was evident among 
the participants; all were hushed, 
solemn, almost silent. In a steady 
downpour whipped by strong winds, 
the caravan of buses, motor-scooters 
and bicycles moved toward the Liine- 
burg Heath, a tract of wasteland fa- 
vored by North German nature-lovers 
as a hiking ground. Every youngster 
carried a few spring flowers. 

Their destination was Bergen- 
Belsen, a place in the Heath whose 
name stirs horrible memories. The 
flat, shrubby expanse served during 
World War II as a minor German 
troop-training camp, but in 1944 it 
was evacuated and filled with the 
inmates of several Nazi concentra- 
tion camps on the Allied invasion 
road. 60,000 prisoners, among them 
many Jews, were crammed into the 
barracks built for 8,000 soldiers. In 
the next months, 30,000 died of dis- 
ease and hunger. One of the prison- 
ers was a young girl named Anne 
Frank, born in Frankfurt-am-Main 
fifteen years before her death in 
Bergen-Belsen in March 1945. The 
Hamburg youngsters came on this 
March Sunday in 1957 as pilgrims to 
seek her grave. 

When they entered the gate to the 
former camp, their hands seemed 


By Norbert Muhlen 


to hold the flowers in a firmer grip 
—like a weapon against some fearful 
presence. They huddled around the 
huge obelisk flanked by a wooden 
cross and a Jewish memorial stone 
in the center of the field, while a 
young pastor said the Lord’s Prayer 
and a Jewish resident of Hamburg 
recited the Hebrew Kaddish. After a 
few brief speeches, the young visitors 
wandered in a long line over the 
heath, seemingly without aim, stop- 
ping here and there at one of the 
rectangular, foot-high elevations on 
top of which a marker announces: 
“Here lie buried 1,000 bodies” (or 
2.000, or 800, or 5,000). Without a 
word, they placed their flowers on 
every hill; under one of them—which 
one is unknown—rests Anne Frank. 
The girl in front of me—a 15-year- 
old high-school student—wept when 
she put her primroses on the ground. 
“T love Anne as if she were my older 
sister,” she said. 

Nobody had asked the 2,000 young 
people to join in this journey. They 
had come spontaneously, almost on 
impulse. Indeed, many had been dis- 
couraged by their parents against 
making the trip—because of the bad 





Since 1945, Norbert Muhlen, author 
of The Return of Germany, has 
been shuttling back and forth be- 
tween the United States and West 
Germany. He has interpreted the 
German scene for such periodicals 
as Reader’s Digest, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Commonweal, Com- 
mentary and the Reporter; and he 
has written on America for leading 
Swiss and German publications. A 
second article on German youth 
will appear in a coming issue. 





weather, or because the occasion was 
so sad, or because they disliked the 
whole idea. (“You know how parents 
are,” a 17-year-old who had come 
with his Athletic League team ex. 
plained with a wry grin.) It had all 
started last fall when a Hamburg 
University student went to Bergen 
Belsen to visit Anne Frank’s grave, 
could not find it, was saddened by 
the absence of flowers in the ceme 
tery, and decided to return with a 
few fellow-students to deposit 4 
wreath. The Hamburg University 
Student Council resolved to send del 
egates to the ceremony. When this 
was reported by local newspapers 
hundreds, then thousands of young 
people responded to the idea. They, 
too, would come to bring flowers to 
Anne Frank. 

The reappearance of the dead girl 
in her native country, and the ex 
traordinary role which she has come 
to play there, is of very recent date 
It has resulted from the diary which 
she wrote at the age of 13-14, while 
hiding from the Nazis in an Amster 
dam attic. The Diary of Anne Frank 
was published in Germany as eatly 
as 1948, but little attention was paid 
to it for seven years. After it became 
a best-seller and a Pulitzer Prize 
winning play in the United States, the 
book was reprinted in Germany in? 
paperback edition in 1955 and the 
play was presented on six West Ger 
man stages in 1956. In the past yea 
both have scored unprecedented su 
cesses in Germany. Almost 400,00) 
copies of the book have now bea 
sold, while the play is being presente! 
by 34 theaters, and is slated for eight 
more. Nearly one out of four legit 
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mate theaters are showing it to 
crowded houses. At least a million 
Germans have by now seen and/or 
read Anne Frank’s diary. 

As suggested by the initial public 


| indifference and the current enthusi- 


asm, and borne out by this reporter’s 
observations, it is first and foremost 
the youngest age group which has 
been responsible for the triumphant 
return of the dead Jewish girl. Their 
response to Anne Frank marks the 
début of a new generation—whose 
oldest members are about 24—on the 
German scene, and the reasons for 
their response pinpoint the gap that 
divides them from their elders. 

A great many Germans over 25 
have also met Anne Frank on the 
stage—often not by choice, but as a 
captive subscription audience which 
made them a rather representative 
Most reacted to the 
story and its message in a lukewarm, 
uneasy, defensive fashion. Only a 
shared the shock 
middle-aged nurse who left the per- 
formance sobbing. Only now, she ex- 
plained, did she realize “the detailed 
truth” on Nazi crimes, and she asked 
for advice: Was there something she 
could do, late as it was, to help the 
Jewish survivors? But then there was 
a chief usher who had overheard 
countless conversations among the 
audience and told me: “Many are 
moved by the play because it reminds 
them of their own fate—we Germans 
have also lost so much.” In a few 
cases, playgoers denied even this 
measure of solidarity to Anne Frank 
and her fellow-sufferers. An embit- 
tered man in his forties, recently re- 
turned from ten in Soviet 
labor camps, complained to me about 
“all the fuss being made about the 
Jews; being gassed to death is much 
better than life in a Siberian camp.” 

But most older Germans simply 
did not like the play very much. Only 
a few admitted that they wanted more 
cheerful entertainment (a sentiment 
this writer heard openly expressed 
among New York and Zurich audi- 
ences of the Diary). The majority 
offered a variety of criticisms of the 


cross-section. 


minority of a 


years 
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play’s psychology, history or pro- 
duction, apparently in an attempt to 
rationalize their personal discomfi- 
ture at the subject matter. The alibi 
most frequently heard was: “Let by- 
gones be bygones; it is harmful for 
our young people to be burdened 
with these old problems.” 

As it turned out, this was not at all 
the effect on young people. They had 
been 12 at most when Hitler fell, had 
had no share in the events of the Nazi 
era, and were free of the pangs of 
guilt, the memories of enthusiasm 
and disillusionment, the conflicts of 


them anything “alien to the German 
(“artfremd,” in the Nazi 
expression), they had no answer be- 
cause they hardly understood what 
I was talking about. (They showed a 
similar reaction toward Herman 
Wouk’s novel, Marjorie Morning- 
star. Students who had read the 
German translation ignored the fact 
that the heroine was Jewish; what 
interested them was “how this Amer- 
ican girl deals with experiences and 
problems which puzzle us, too.”) 
The Nazi past holds almost no in- 


” 
nature 


terest for them because it seems too 
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patriotism, self-preservation and pro- 
test which still condition the reflexes 
of many older Germans when pictures 
of the Nazi past are conjured up. 

In fact, the political basis of Anne 
Frank’s tragedy appeared to most 
young Germans only as historical 
background, comparable to that in 
Shakespeare’s or Schiller’s historical 
plays. Although book and play refer 
often to Jews and Jewishness, these 
words have little meaning to them. 
To my _ intentionally provocative 
question whether they found Anne 
and her group “typically Jewish,” 
and whether they had observed in 


LOVE ANNE AS IF SHE 


WERE MY OLDER SISTER’ 


strange, too distant, and too difficult 
for them to understand, many young- 
sters told me. Among dozens of high- 
school and university students, I met 
only two who had ever read anything 
about the Third Reich. They were 
vaguely acquainted with its program, 
not at all with its practice. The most 
frequent reaction to the picture of 
persecution shown in the Diary was 
a shocked rhetorical question: “How 
could all this happen here?” One ex- 
ception was a 14-year-old public- 
school student who, after the teacher 
had read the book to the class, got up 
to ask “whether all SS men were like 









THe UNLADYLIKE 
BEHAVIOR. OF 


Maria Mircuet 


In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 
1889, an old woman lay waiting for death. 
“Well,” she said in amused wonder, “if this 
is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant 
about it.” And the book closed for one of 
the most remarkable of the many remark- 
able women America has produced. 

Her story began on a night very long ago 
when, as a Quaker girl in Nantucket, Maria 
Mitchell discovered a comet—and got a gold 
medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 


Overnight she became a celebrity. But 
many people, wedded to the popular notion 
of woman as a “household ornament,” re- 
garded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon 
and her discovery as only an accident. 


That was because they didn’t know Maria 
Mitchell. At 12 she could regulate a ship’s 
chronometer; at 17 she understood Bow- 
ditch’s “Practical Navigator” and was study- 
ing science in self-taught French, German 
and Latin. In time she would become the 
first woman member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, the first woman 
astronomy professor—in Matthew Vassar’s 
Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 


Moreover, all her adult life she was to 
work with growing success in the crusade to 
make American women free. 

No one these days would question the re- 
wards of Maria Mitchell’s crusade. Women 
today enrich every level of public life. And, 
in family life, they guard financial security 
two times out of three. One reason, prob- 
ably, why their families have more than 
$40,000,000,000 saved—in guaranteed-safe 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to 
save. Trust them. Through Payroll Savings 
or at your bank, start your Bond program, 
too. Today. 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond purchased since February 
1, 1957, pays 344% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early 
years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 1] months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 


SAFE AS AMERICA... U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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those who murdered Anne and the 
other Jews in the concentration 
camps.” As it turned out, she asked 
the question for a personal reason: 
Her father had been an SS leader. 
The other children in the class, the 
teacher reports, were “deeply and 
seriously concerned with Anne’s in- 
ner difficulties, as she confided them 
to her diary.” The reaction of these 
teen-age girls was typical. They saw 
their heroine as an individual; if she 
represented a group, it was—rather 
than the Jews or Hitler’s victims— 
that of young people in general. 

Because young Germans find their 
own personal problems embodied in 
and expressed by Anne Frank, they 
identify with her. An intelligent 20- 
year-old office employe summed it up 
when she explained to me why this 
play had moved her more than any- 
thing she had seen before on the 
stage. “Anne lived our own tragedy,” 
she said. “The adults cannot under- 
stand her, and she cannot under- 
stand the adults. But the adults di- 
rect every step in her life and push 
her around until in the end they kill 
her. She never has a chance to act 
for herself and to become what she 
wants to be.” Several added, in the 
words of a 19-year-old student, that 
“Anne keeps looking to others for 
help, advice, communion, but must 
discover that she is all alone. We 
have the same problem.” Even the 
form of her diary as a dialogue with 
a fictitious friend strikes them as a 
symbol of their own situation. Con- 
demned to a monologue, Anne day- 
dreams of an escape from her isola- 
tion—like nearly half the young Ger- 
mans between 15 and 24 who, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, asserted they 
had “no real friend.” 

What interests young Germans 
most is Anne’s fate at the hands of 
the adults. Whether she acts toward 
them as a rebel or as a “good child,” 
she is oppressed and helpless. In the 
young generation’s view, the line be- 
tween Anne’s parents and the other 
Jews in her hide-out on the one 
hand, and the Nazis on the other, be- 
comes blurred until both almost 


merge into a single image of enemies 
Both represent the dangerous, de 
structive “older generation” (though, 
to be sure, the Nazis appear as the 
extreme, deadliest symbol of that gen. 
eration’s stupidity and wickedness, ! 
while the Nazi-imposed immurement 
in the attic appears as the extreme 
symbol of the young generation’s 
helpless isolation). As the youngsters 
see it, Anne, victimized and yet sur- 
viving in spirit, is the symbol of | 
their fight against the older genera. 
tion. 

Today’s young Germans have their 
own special reasons for engaging in 
this “war between the generations.” 
From their early childhood, they still 
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derful that a young girl who had to Upton’s s 
undergo all those horrible things | that we 
should nevertheless still say: ‘I be \ chapter o 


lieve in the good in man.’” This 
entry in the diary is probably more 
widely quoted by young Germans 
than any other passage. They seek 
and see more in their heroine than | 
merely a tragic symbol of rejection | 
and destruction. “She is a martyr of 
German history,” a student who par 
ticipated in the Bergen-Belsen jour 
ney explained, “and martyrs are not 
only victims of evil forces, but teach 
ers of coming generations.” With 
“belief in the good in man” as the 
slogan of the unorganized youth 
centering upon Anne 
Frank, young Germans show theif 
longing for an order in which 
room is left for old or new roots 
Nazism and racism. 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Morning with 
Upton Sinclair 


he went on to explain that he had 
always been ready to fight Mussolini 
or Hitler or Stalin. “If we had been 
willing to fight them sooner,” he 
added, “we might not have been 
forced to fight so long.” 

As to the Russians and the Stalin 
regime, he has had a long and com- 
plicated history. He was delighted 
with the March, 1917 Revolution, but 
for a long time did not know what 
to think about Lenin. He was op- 
posed to foreign intervention, but 
against the dictatorship. At last, 
when the treaty with Hitler was 
signed, he surrendered the inquiring 
mind and wrote a pamphlet against 
Communist dictatorship. Old friends 
who continue to repeat the Com- 
munist blather fill him with disgust. 

The Russians have translated and 
published over and over again some 
40 or 50 of his books. At the be- 
ginning he sometimes received small 
sums of money from Moscow, but 
this stopped long ago. The lack of 
financial reward, however, is not 
what troubles this honest American 
reformer. What worries him is the 
fact that Kremlin authorities publish 
The Jungle as if it represented the 
present conditions in the U.S. stock- 
yards, and King Coal as though it 
were a true picture of the way things 
look in our mines. When publishers 
in other countries reprint these 
books, Upton insists that they include 
prefaces explaining that this is the 
way things were 30 or 40 years ago. 
But in the case of the Russians, in- 
sistence does no good. 

When I asked him which of his 
novels he likes best, his face took on 
the plaintive expression which you 


would induce on a mother’s counte- 
nance if you asked her to choose a 
favorite among her children. The 
process of selection was obviously so 
painful that I was sorry I had asked 
the question. “Of course,” he said 
at last, “The Jungle did the most 
good and made the most money. And 
the story that I love best is entitled 
Our Lady. But when it comes to 
selecting the best, it is either Oil or 
W orld’s End.” 

When I asked about other Ameri- 
can writers, I set his mind to going 
back. His reaction is against the 
great men of the present. Faulkner 
he just can’t stand. He may read a 
half of one of his novels, but he can 
never finish one. As I fished about 
to find what was back of this judg- 
ment, I discovered that both the style 
and the matter of Faulkner are quite 
beyond Sinclair. He just doesn’t get 
what the man is trying to do. When 
we mentioned Hemmingway, we got 
another negative reaction. He doesn’t 
really like the man’s work, but after 
a little argument he did remember 
that he makes an exception of The 
Old Man and the Sea. 

But what Sinclair really cares for 
is the work of the men of his youth. 
He reads the new authors, but when 
it comes to what he really considers 
literature, give him Sinclair Lewis 
and Theodore Dreiser. “The best 
American novel,” Upton said, “is 
either Babitt or Arrowsmith. They 
both exhibit growth of character and 
both represent society as a vital and 
developing thing. I raved about both 
when they were published, and I still 
have the same opinion of them. Lewis 
was a great man. It is too bad that 
he ruined himself with drink.” In a 
moment he remembered Dreiser’s 
American Tragedy and started the 
discussion all over again. “It is a 
great novel,” he remarked, “it is 
wonderful to see how badly a great 
novel can be written. I don’t know 
which of the three is best.” 

Then we walked out into the sun 
and picked figs while Upton told us 
proudly about the luxurious growths 
of his golden garden. 
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NE of the most significant de- 

O velopments in Western Europe 

since the war is the abatement of 
class and party antagonism. 

Austria furnishes perhaps the most 


striking illustration. Between the two 
wars, there was high tension between 





the Austrian Social Democrats, the 
party of most of the industrial work- 
ers, and the Christian Social party, 
supported by the middle class and 
the peasants. There was sometimes 
street fighting on the barricades. In 
1934, a conservative dictatorship was 
set up by Engelbert Dollfuss and 
carried on by his successor, Kurt 
Schuschnigg. The bitterness inspired 
by this civil strife helped Hitler 
take over in 1938. 

This situation is completely re- 
versed today. Not only are the Aus- 
trian Socialists and the members of 
the Volkspartei (successor to the 
Christian Social party) not shooting 
at each other with bullets; even the 
battle of ballots has lost much sig- 
nificance. The two principal parties 
have entered into what seems to be 
a permanent coalition. 

When I was in Great Britain three 
years ago, I was impressed by the 
mildness of the criticism which a 
leading Conservative party organizer 
(an ex-officer with an Eton-Oxford 
accent) directed against the Labor 
party. “I do think,” he said, with 
disarming objectivity, “it may be 
said without exaggeration that the 
Labor party administration was not 
I drew a 
mental contrast with the sulphurous 
language of a hot Republican-Demo- 
cratic campaign in the United States. 


an unqualified success.” 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


European Labor, 
Capitalism Change 


What impressed me in Britain a 
few weeks ago was the cautious am- 
biguity of the Labor party spokesmen 
on the issue of further nationaliza- 
tion. Some Laborites believe in push- 
ing for more nationalization; others 
do not. This troublesome issue has 
been shelved by a formula which 
could be variously interpreted to 
mean substantial further nationaliza- 
tion, or very little, or none at all. 

And the Conservatives have made 
no attempt to repeal the large in- 
stalments of welfare-state social 
legislation which Labor enacted after 
1945; they claim that the idea dates 
back to the wartime coalition govern- 
ment. Nor is there any proposal to 
undo the nationalization of the coal 
mines and the railways. One left 
Britain with the feeling that the mar- 
gin of difference between Labor and 
Conservatives today is little wider 
than that between Liberals and Con- 
servatives in the 19th century. 

Here in Germany, classical land 
of socialist theory, one gets the same 
impression: Socialism and capitalism 
have both yielded a good deal of 
their former uncompromising posi- 
tions. The Adenauer Government is 
certainly the regime preferred by 
Germany’s “substantial citizens.” The 
Minister of Economics, Ludwig Er- 
hard, a jolly rolypoly man with a 
fondness for fragrant Havana cigars 
and an inexhaustible fund of energy 
and optimism, scrapped 
every Allied occupation economic 
control as fast as he could. 

Yet Germany is a highly developed 
welfare state. Almost one-third of the 
budget is assigned to “social expendi- 
tures.” This is partly because Ger- 


bouyant 


many, from the time of Bismarck, has 
been a pioneer in such legislation, 


partly because of the consequences of § 


the war, with its widows, orphans, 
cripples and aged refugees, partly 
because of a trend of the times, 

A member of the Dutch Labor 
party (a right-winger, as he candidly 
described himself) who gave me an 
interesting interpretation of how 
both capitalism and socialism have 
changed during the last generation, 
He is a well-trained economist, with 
an excellent knowledge of industrial, 
economic and financial conditions in 
Europe. 

“Old-fashioned capitalism has 
changed in two important respects, 
Even those parties that stand strongly 
for private property accept the neces. 
sity of social security and the ne. 
cessity for state intervention to pre- 
vent big depressions and mass un- 
employment. 

“Old-fashioned socialism has also 
changed beyond recognition. Social: 
ists have learned from the Soviet 
Union and from Hitler that total 
planning, total state control of the 
economy, can bring total tyranny. 
They have been impressed by the 
continuing postwar prosperity in the 
United States and by the amazing 
recovery in West Germany, even if 
they may criticize some of the meth 
ods of Erhard’s ‘economic miracle’ 
They see the advantages of consumer 
choice, of a free market, of indi 
vidual incentive. 

“As both sides have given up their 
more extreme positions, a kind of 
compromise mixed economy, even if 
it doesn’t satisfy the extreme theore 
ticians of either camp, satisfies mot 
Europeans, perhaps most Americams 
also.” 

One finds the same trend in the 
Social Democratic party here. Wit 
helm Mellies, deputy chairman of the 
party, told me that nationalizatio 
has no place in the program on whid 
the Social Democrats are wagitt 
their election campaign this yea 
And the picture that hung on hs 
wall was not of Karl Marx. It was ¢ 
. . . President Eisenhower. 
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( The Mysterious Allies 


Moscow-Peking Axis. 


By Howard Boorman, Alexander Eckstein, Philip Mosely, Benjamin Schwartz, 


Harper. 227 pp. $3.50. 


| THIs cooperative effort, sponsored 
by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
focuses on a problem whose impor- 
tance is equaled only by its general 
neglect. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of the authors’ erudition, these pa- 
‘pers create the distinct impression 
ithat frightfully little is known about 


the actual process of Sino-Soviet 
relations. 
What are the 


vidual Soviet and Chinese Commu- 


attitudes of indi- 
mnist leaders toward each other? How 
do officials and technicians deal with 
What are the mecha- 
nisms by which differences are re- 


each other? 


solved? What institutions and agen- 
Soviet- 
Chinese relations? Have there been 
second thoughts in either Moscow or 
Peking about the benefits and penal- 
jties of cooperation in the new “axis”? 


cies have the real say in 





No one seems to know—not even 


» meth |these well-informed authors. What 
iracle’ {they have produced is systematic and 
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thoughtful surveys of the available 
evidence, placed in the context of the 
best possible guesstimates of Com- 
munist motivation. Howard Boor- 
;man’s competent account of political 
relations between the two partners 
and the fate of the borderlands, while 
drawing on little new material, is a 
most useful paper. Alexander Eck- 
stein makes a real contribution in 
summarizing economic relations in 
lerms intelligible to the laymen yet 
without sacrifice of originality or pre- 
cision. Benjamin Schwartz maintains 
—correctly, in this reader’s view— 
that the role of ideology, even if de- 
lining, his been crucial in the Com- 
munist world, and that the doctrinal 
bond shared by Moscow and Peking 


'S operative on the policy level. Fi- 
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nally, Philip Mosely places the evi- 
dence against the broad backdrop of 
international affairs and American 
policy in particular, so as to arrive at 
a set of well-reasoned and balanced 
policy recommendations. 

The premise shared by all four 
authors appears to be that the “axis” 
is not only expedient but necessary 
for both partners. Their cooperation 
“provides a foundation of common 
and practical 
agreements.” As Professor Mosely 


interests reciprocal 
puts it, they share the basic purpose 
of expanding Communist power po- 
litically, militarily, industrially and 
territorially. 

Yet, such a community of goals 
and interests does not preclude the 
growth of tensions between them. As 
Dr. Eckstein shows in a very interest- 
ing discussion, a high level of trade 
between the two countries is disad- 
vantageous to both. On the political 
side, the papers regrettably fail to 
test the nature of Soviet-Chinese dif- 
ferences in the 1945-49 period. Mr. 
Boorman provides some tantalizing 
(but inevitably inconclusive) specu- 
lation about the tension between Sta- 
lin and the Chinese leadership in the 
fall and winter of 1952—i.e., the 
period leading up to Stalin’s death. 

The authors are agreed that since 
1953 (as Arthur Dean puts it in the 
preface) “the new Soviet leadership 
appears to be giving Mao a maximum 
of cooperation with a minimum of 
interference.” It seems clear that the 
Soviet tactics of accommodation to- 
ward Peking have involved a retrac- 
tion of Soviet influence from the bor- 
perhaps part of the 
Ausgleich negotiated during Khrush- 
chev’s visit to China was the restora- 


derlands; 


Reviewed by 
Alexander Dallin 


Russian Institute, Columbia U. 


tion of genuine Communist authority 
over Manchuria. More broadly, the 
new line makes it necessary for 
Moscow to act in Asia “with and 
through” Peking. 

While undoubtedly correct in in- 
sisting that the strains and stresses 
are incomparably weaker than the 
cement of the alliance, the. authors 
may be underestimating the existing 
differences between the two partners, 
Unfortunately, too, none of the pa- 
pers treats extensively the relative 
role of Moscow and Peking with 
regard to third countries and parties 
(except North Korea, where the com- 
petition is greater than the volume 
suggests), whether in Lastern Europe 
or Southeast Asia. 

The general trend of relations be- 
tween the two partners is correctly 
diagnosed as the steady rise in im- 
portance of Communist China within 
the partnership. Yet, this change of 
balance has probably not been so 
smoothly arrived at—or so cheer- 
fully accepted—as this volume im- 
plies. It would be unfair to blame 
the authors for having failed, before 
the Hungarian crisis, to recognize 
Chinese interests or interference in 
Eastern Europe. We have yet to learn 
the full extent of Mao’s part in the 
Polish “October days” and _ their 
antecedents. But the fact remains 
that, since the 20th Party Congress in 
Moscow, the Chinese Communist at- 
titude has repeatedly shown marked 
devitaions from the Soviet position 
—deviations that will not. in the 
foreseeable future, be fatal to the 
alliance but whose scope and import 
are probably much greater than this 
otherwise excellent series of studies 
suggests. 
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Portraiture and History 


The Men Who Made the Nation. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Doubleday. 469 pp. $5.95. 


ONE REASON that our conception 
of the past is a continually changing 
one is the refusal of the present to 
stay put. In one sense the founders 
and builders of the Republic are the 
same individuals we have always 
known. But as the world has changed 
—as the United States has by force 
of events come to be the “white 
hope” of the Western world—the role 
of our forefathers has changed too. 
Even in the school days of people no 
older than myself they were the men 
who (presumably) shaped the des- 
tiny of a junior member of the world 
community. Now, however, they are 
the artificers of the world’s richest 
and most powerful nation, the de- 
signers. of the world’s most stable 
and generally successful political and 
social system. 

Not only do these circumstances 
continually renew and heighten our 
interest in the commanding person- 
alities of our early history; they also 
constitute a continually renewed 
challenge to the historians. Theirs, it 
is often said, is not so much a science 
as an art. In part it is the art of 
portraiture, of bringing the dim fig- 
ures of the past to life, so that we 
see them as living men and women, 
beset as we are by doubts and con- 
fusions and cross purposes but some- 
how rising to the challenge of events 
and dominating them as only great- 
ness can. For this task the art of the 
historian approximates that of the 
novelist: and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that novelists have often 
proved to be extremely good at it. 

John Dos Passos is a case in point. 
He has made no important historical 
discoveries. The journals, diaries, 
files of letters, and assorted public 
documents he has used are those to 
which all historians have had access 
lo, these many years. But no previous 
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Woodrow Wilson. 
By Silas Bent McKinley. 
Praeger. 284 pp. $4.50. 


writer has ever brought the men who 
left these records more vividly to 
life. Excellent biographies have been 
written of one or another of them. 
But here the entire company, an en- 
tire generation, walks the boards. 

Here we see Alexander Hamilton 
as a young-man-in-a-hurry, making 
astute use of George Washington’s 
short temper to extricate himself from 
a subordinate position as Washing- 
ton’s private secretary. We see Wash- 
ington insisting upon facing a mass 
meeting of disaffected soldiers at 
Valley Forge and making “the most 
moving speech of his career.” In 
the course of it, he pulled from his 
pocket a letter from a friend in 
Congress in order to show his men 
that Congress had their interests sin- 
cerely at heart; on finding that he 
couldn’t read it without his glasses, 
he pulled them from his pocket with 
the remark: “Gentlemen, I have 
grown gray in your service and now 
I find myself growing blind.” We 
see Washington contemplating retire- 
ment at the close of his second term 
and consulting various friends on 
the text of his farewell address, the 
importance of which he so clearly 
sensed. We see Hamilton, his place 
in history assured, nevertheless be- 
coming involved in personal and even 
financial scandal such that even 
friends who considered him blame- 
less realized that he was now in- 
eligible for any elective office. We 
see him crushed by the duelling 
death of his son, gravitating by mani- 
fest destiny into his own fatal duel 
with Aaron Burr. 

More to the point, perhaps, we see 
all these men slaving over trivial 
tasks, like all the rest of us, and 
struggling with the wording of docu- 
ments which in final form have been 
memorized by successive generations 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 
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of school children. We see them visit. 
ing at each other’s homes, meeting 
their future wives, acquiring the in. 
laws by whom their future careers 
will be significantly affected. 

The picture is a fascinating one. 
Indeed, to realize how great is the 
difference between the art of the 
novelist and the work of even the 
most conscientious student we need 
only turn to Silas Bent McKinley's 
Woodrow Wilson. Here, too, is 3 
faithful study, containing nothing 
new but presenting an accurate ac- 
count of the development of a great 
personality who was fated to stand 
at the crossroads of history. Dr. Me. 
Kinley has the facts; all he lacks is 
the magic that brings facts to life. 

But is art all there is to history? 
John Dos Passos has been reproached 
for backsliding. This reproach seems 
to me unfair. We have no right to 
expect a man to be a dissenter all 
his life and in everything he does. 
But we do have a right to expect the 
insights of the historian to go beyond 
the personalities on whom the spot- 
light of public events may chance to 
linger. History is made by men. But 
there are also larger forces, as Veblen 
said, moving obscurely in the back- 
ground; and in the days when Dos 
Passos was an admirer of Veblen, it 
was with such larger forces that he 
was most concerned. Not only were 
the characters he created vividly liv- 
ing figures; they were such men and 
women as are thrown up on the 
beach of history by forces that are 
larger than they, and as such they 
helped a whole generation to under 
stand something of the forces that 
are at work in Western civilization. 

It is on this account that I closed 
The Men Who Made the Nation with 
a haunting and persistent sense of 


disappointment. I am not an Ur 
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1 Visit- 


reserved admirer of Arnold Toynbee. 
But if his attempt to explain the rise 





and fall of civilizations is a failure, 
it is a glorious failure, glorious pre- 
(cisely because it goes beyond the 
;puny figures that strut the stage of 
history to the challenges by which 
whole peoples are confronted and the 
responses that show the stuff of 


men who made our nation, as we 
say, were great men, and—well told 
—their lives make a fascinating 
story. But it isn’t the whole story. It 
isn’t even as much of the story as 
John Dos Passos was telling when 
he wrote Three Soldiers, Manhattan 
Transfer and The Big Money. As 
Arnold Toynbee’s uncle showed the 


was getting under way at the very 
time these men were working out 
their several fates, a process of which 
they were almost completely un- 
aware. These men were the salt of 
the earth, the salt of our national 
loaf. But to try to understand the 
present stature of the United States 
in terms of personalities alone is like 








eeting {which whole societies are made. The _—_ world, a vast industrial revolution trying to make bread without flour. 
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of the{ The Theory and Practice of Communism. Reviewed by Robert C. Tucker 
en the | By R. N. Carew Hunt. Consultant, RAND Corporation; attaché, 

> need Macmillan (Sth revised edition). 286 pp. U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 1944-1953 

inley’s 
is a| FIRST PUBLISHED some years ago, possess authority, no others having _ thought and had scarcely even begun 
othing| at the darkest depth of the Stalin been added to the canon of scrip- the serious study of economics. 
ute ac-jperiod, this book offered a short ture.” These propositions define the | Hegel was no representative of 19th- 
| great|critical survey of Marxism and its — book’s basic approach. century Liberalism. 

stand sequel in Soviet Russia. The latest If the circle of would-be apostles Contrary to a common conception, 
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acks is} through the post-Stalin developments in general, events point more and phy to science, but from philosophy 
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‘culminating in the 20th Soviet Party 
Congress of February, 1956. 

| Now it could be said in a way to 
span the whole Marx-to-Stalin story, 
from the prologue in Hegel’s dialectic 
to the epilogue in Khrushchev’s phi- 
lippic. However, this would not be 
quite accurate. For the author evi- 
dently remains unconvinced that the 
post-Stalin period in Russia is, in 
any truly significant way, post- 
Stalinist. His is really a story with- 
out an epilogue. 

Hunt, who is attached to St. An- 
tony’s College, Oxford but is current- 
ly on academic sojourn in this coun- 
ty, is an extremely erudite scholar 
with a matter-of-fact outlook and an 
admirable facility for succinct and 
pungent writing. He holds that a 
knowledge of the theoretical princi- 
ples of Communism is indispensable 
for understanding Soviet Russian po- 
litical practice from Lenin to the 
present. To put it crudely, he tends 
0 view Soviet political history as 
Communist theory in attempted ap- 
plication. Further, “the four apostles 
of Communism are Marx, Engels, 
lenin and Stalin, whose works alone 
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more to the limitations of such an 
approach, this in no way detracts 
from the value of a great deal of the 
material presented here. In particu- 
lar, the sections of the book in which 
Hunt expounds the content of the 
original Marxist doctrines, the his- 
tory of European socialism in the 
19th century, and Lenin’s contribu- 
tions to Communist theory and prac- 
tice, are and will remain first-rate 
critical introduction to these subjects. 

Inevitably, some of the positions 
taken will seem disputable to the spe- 
cial student of Marxist thought. Hunt, 
for example, concurs in the judgment 
of Isaac Deutscher that original 
Marxism was “the illegitimate and 
rebellious offspring of 19th-century 
Liberalism.” My own study of the 
genesis of Marx’s thought in the 
formative years from 1837 to 1845 
would force me to take strong issue 
with this view. Marxism was in fact 
an offspring of post-Kantian Ger- 
man philosophy, specifically of 
Hegelianism. The rudiments of its 
revolutionary idea were fully devel- 
oped in Marx’s mind as early as 1843, 
when he was still steeped in Hegelian 


to mythology. The translation from 
Hegel to Marx was from a philosophy 
of history to a myth of history. One 
misses in Hunt’s treatment a feeling 
for the fact that this myth of history 
is the central thing in Marx’s Wel- 
tanschauung, and that it always had 
behind it a driving force of fanati- 
cism in Marx’s makeup, a fanaticism 
of revolt against (in Marx’s own 
phrase) “existing reality.” Marx was 
a revolutionary, not, as Hunt sug- 
gests, because he could see no other 
way out of the contemporary work- 
er’s predicament, but because he 
experienced “existing reality” as in- 
tolerable. His system was the articu- 
lation of a categorical imperative, 
which he formulated as follows: “The 
philosophers have only interpreted 
the world, in various ways; the point 
is, to change it.” In other words, 
Marxism is grounded in a value 
judgment reading: There ought to be 
a revolution. 

Hunt is inclined to view Marx as 
a scientist of society with an unfor- 
tunate penchant for apocalyptic pre- 
dictions, an analyst of socio-economic 
relations who made “incursions into 





prophecy which have furnished Com- 
munism with its mystique.” To my 
mind, on the contrary, Marx was the 
supreme utopian of the 19th century, 


a prophet of revolution who made a 
long incursion into political economy 
(the “economic filth,” as he privately 
called it) to document his precon- 
ceived myth of history. Further re- 
search will be needed to resolve such 
issues. The meaning of Marx is still 
in some ways a mystery. 

Having originated in Europe, 
Marxism encountered a surprisingly 
favorable reception in semi-European 
Russia, somewhat to the chagrin of 
its Russophobic founder. Hunt ex- 
plains this reception by the need of 
“the Russians” for the “confidence 
and discipline” with which Marxism 
imbued them. He adds that they em- 
braced it with “uncompromising dog- 
matism” and later converted it into 
an “ossified and inflexible code” be- 
cause “Unfortunately, they have al- 
ways been lacking in a sense of the 
relative. . . .” 

These rather facile generalizations 
about Russian national psychology 
seem out of place in such a serious 
scholarly work. As the author must 
know, only a part of the pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian intelligentsia em- 
braced Marxism, and only a section 
of this part became Bolsheviks, who 
were the chief exponents of uncom- 
promising dogmatism. We should not 
“Bolshevize,” even by implication, 
the pre-revolutionary Russian intelli- 


And _ broad 


generalizations even about its Bolshe- 


gentsia. psychological 
vik section are very risky. 

Stalin’s death opened the sluice- 
gates of history in Russia and its em- 


pire, inaugurating a period of 
change and turmoil which shows no 
sign of ending soon. It is a period, 
incidentally, of the emergence of a 
socialist opposition from below to 
the system of Sovietism as it has de- 
veloped in past decades—a fact which 
is embarrassing not alone to official 
Russia but also to certain Western 
conceptions of official Russia, i.e., 
those which are prepared to equate 
Sovietism with socialism. The oppo- 
sitional attitude has now found ex- 
pression, inter alia, in a Russian 
novel called Not By Bread Alone. As 
in the 19th century, a fundamentally 
conservative Russian regime finds 
its greatest internal political worry 
in a radical literary intelligentsia. At 


times one is almost tempted to sug-’ 


Stalin’s 
1884. 


readers 


gest that Russia passed, on 
death, from 1984 to roughly 

One question which many 
may put to Hunt’s book in 
edition concerns the meaning of the 


its new 


Russian events of today. If so, they 
will be disappointed. The new chap- 
ter on “The Post-Stalinist Situation” 
does not illuminate the situation. It 
is hardly more than a dry chronicle 
of main political events. It shows 
little feel for the issues of post-Stalin 
Soviet politics or for the deep drama 
of the period. It raises only one im- 
portant question of political analy- 
sis: Was there any real difference of 
political line as between Malenkov 
and Khrushchev? 

Although he leaves the question 
open, Hunt expresses considerable 
doubt that there was. He apparently 
finds it extremely hard even to 
imagine a real political conflict be- 
hind the shift of public political line 
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which occurred when Malenkoy x 
signed as Premier in February, 1955, 
This, in my view, is indicative of his 
mental distance from the post-Stalin 
scene. The evidence for the view tha 
there was a real conflict may not be 
altogether conclusive (though to me, 
for one, it is quite convincing), but it 
should not be difficult for us at least 
to visualize the possibility seriously, 
[This review was written just before 
Malenkov’s latest demotion was an. 
nounced—Ed. ] 

The prime source of the difficulty 
which Hunt and some others appear 
to encounter in approaching the prob- 
lem of post-Stalin Russia is not the 
shortage of factual information. It is 
a mental block. And this mental 
block, as suggested earlier, has to do 
with the failure to comprehend the 
post-Stalin period as, for all the per- 
sistence of bad elements of the past, 
post-Stalinist. They do not fully 
understand the difference that Sta 
lin’s death made. Why? Because of 
surviving unclarity on the difference 
that Stalin alive made. For example, 
if his death opened the sluice-gates 
of Russian history, this is because, 
while alive, he managed to keep them 
shut or nearly so. Why he did this is 
one of the many questions of Russian 
life-in the late Stalin period that no 
amount of study of Marxism or the 
theoretical principles of Communism 
can help us to solve. These are ques 
tions to which existing interprets 
tions of the nature of the Soviet Ur 
ion provide, on the whole, few illu 
minating answers. It would be a big 
help if this fact were squarely faced. 

In short, the real mystery lies no 
in what is happening now but in what 
was happening—and not happening 
—then. The enigma of Stalin stil 
casts its shadow forward onto the 
essentially unenigmatic present i 
Russia.. The phenomenon of Stalit 
ism is the specter that still stalls 
Soviet studies in the West. The le 
setting defect of our efforts to come 
to grips with this phenomenon, # 
lustrated in the present volume, * 
that we try to understand it in tem 
of what it said about itself. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HOOK 


Back in 1955, New LEADER readers were 
afforded an interesting group of articles on 
the ethics of controversy by Sidney Hook. I 
reminded of this while reading Pro- 
fessor Hook’s criticism of Robert Maclver’s 
position regarding the relationship of epis- 
temology and scholarship to academic freedom 
(“The Old Liberalism and the New Con- 
servatism,” NL, July 8). 

One would assume that an ethical critic 
would be accurate in his use of a selected 
victim’s terms, and fair in his construction 
of those terms. I submit that Professor Hook 
has been neither accurate nor fair in reference 
to Professor MaclIver. One example, of several I 
could cite, is all that your space limitation 
permits. 

Professor Hook quotes Maclver as follows: 
“The scholar cannot fulfil his obligation to 
the defense of academic freedom unless he 
is also devoted to the intrinsic values of schol- 
arship.” 

Professor Hook takes repeated exception to 
this proposition by substituting the word 
“knowledge” for “scholarship.” He thus con- 
veniently ignores the particular meaning ac- 
corded the term “scholarship” by Maclver 
(namely, the pursuit of knowledge in an aca- 
demic environment); and that, in turn, en- 
ables him to embark on a merry binge of non- 
sequiturs of his own construction. He con- 
cludes with the profound assertion that belief 
in these observations (his own non-sequiturs) 
is neither a necessary or sufficient defense of 
academic freedom. 

Quite true. But I submit that devotion to 
the pursuit of knowledge while in the academy 
does constitute a necessary defense of academic 
freedom, and this, it would appear to me, is 
what Professor Maclver said to begin with. 
Burlington, Vt. Apert C. ETtINncEer 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In your “Dear Editor” column of July 15, 
Frederick E. Lowell states that capital punish- 
ment is a deterrent to murder and kidnapping 
and criticizes Arthur Koestler for overlooking 
this point in his June 17 article “Alternative 
to Capital Punishment.” The fact is that 
Koestler’s book Reflections on Hanging, from 
which, as an accompanying editorial box ex- 
plained, the article was taken, does deal with 
this. Moreover, Koestler refutes the theory con- 
clusively, together with the inference that abo- 
lition of this deterrence will increase the crime 
rate. 

Koestler makes his point by drawing ex- 
amples from English history, the most striking 


being that of pickpockets plying their trade 
at public hangings when petty theft was a 
capital crime. The fact that abolition of the 
death penalty is not followed by an increase 
in crime is carefully shown from the experi- 
ences of the many countries that have taken 
this step. Many additional factors are also 
considered, and all lead to the conclusion that 
the hangman is no better protection for society 
than prison or, where necessary, an asylum. 
Indeed, the evidence indicates that the last 
two are certainly preferable if we want to be 
humane and avoid the possibility of executing 
innocent persons, 

In direct contradiction to the findings listed 
by Koestler, Lowell cites a “certain state” 
where capital punishment was abolished for the 
one, unlikely category of “wives who did away 
with their husbands” with supposedly dire con- 
sequences. This type of argument can hardly 
be taken seriously. As for a potential murderer 
“weighing the consequences” and being de- 
terred, Koestler does not believe this is true 
for the insane, or those who kill in a sudden 
rage or in drunkenness (categories accounting 
for 80 to 90 per cent of all murders), and 
the statistics he quotes bear him out. 

New York City G. WACHSNER 


SLOCHOWER 


In the Supreme Court’s recent Slochower 
decision there was a question of a hierarchy 
of values. As Sidney Hook showed so well in 
his article “The Fifth Amendment: A Crucial 
Case” (NL, April 22), the decision to allow 
Slochower more civil right—a procedural lib- 
erty that seems to me relatively unimportant— 
was at the sacrifice of an enormously important 
ethical value. Indeed, the court ignored the 
basic ethic of the teaching profession. 

The late Nicholas Murray Butler defined edu- 
cation as “the realization of our inheritance.” 
How is it possible for students to realize their 
inheritance if the teacher is not dedicated to 
mirroring it truthfully? In its obiter dicta, the 
Court missed the point that a teacher’s use- 
fulness requires his declaration of this dedi- 
cation as much as his actual truthfulness in 
the classroom. Intellectual progress hinges on 
the student’s learning-time being an integral 
experience, 

When doubts arise about whether a teacher 
thinks classroom veracity is important, then 
the survival of the teaching profession depends 
on the suspected one doing all in his power 
to refute the imputation that a teacher would 
depart from his commitment to truth. If 
Slochower prized the principal achievement for 
which the teaching profession can take credit— 
its devotion to truth—he would have come for- 
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ward with the facts just as they are. As a 
service to his colleagues and to keep the learn- 
ing process itself from failure, the professional 
educator must speak. Such performance is more 
important than his academic qualifications. 
Preoccupied with expanding the civil liber- 
ties of the individual, the Supreme Court ig- 
nores these other values which experience has 
shown are as respectable and as much a part 
of our policy as the accumulation of new civil 
rights. No matter how opportune our existing 
standards of teacher behavior are, repudiation 
of them by the Court will lead to their obso- 
lescence. Many teachers will characterize what 
the obiter dicta in the Slochower case encour- 
ages as license rather than a_ recognizable 
liberty. Academic freedom’s function is to make 
classroom veracity easy; but the cause of truth 
is hindered when academic freedom is inter- 
preted as freeing the one who enjoys it from 
the obligation of proving his classroom veracity. 
Professor Hook deserves our gratitude, be- 
cause his article suggests that for the survival 
of our culture and freedom, the preservation 
of a professional ethical norm may be more 
necessary than some of the new bourgeois lib- 
erties the Court creates. It is childish to nurture 
the growth of individual civil liberties without 
considering other values, as though the con- 
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Lawyers—Teachers 


Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


process” at the expense of professional re- 
sponsibilities were an absolute value. 
Los Angeles J. P. CoNnNEALLY 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Many thanks for the June 3 supplement, “60 
Years of the Jewish Daily Forward.” It was the 
most interesting account of a newspaper I have 
ever read. As my wife said, it made one wish he 
knew Yiddish and could read the paper. 

The supplement, “Labor in the Soviet Orbit” 
(NL, December 24-31, 1956), was also a fine 
piece of work. 


Chicago JoHN SWITALSKI 
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GIVE NOW 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


FRED ASTAIRE - CYD CHARISSE 


in“ SILK STOCKINGS” 
Also Co-Starring JANIS PAIGE - PETER LORRE 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN - Produced by ARTHUR FREED 
in CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 

An M-G-M Picture 
\\; Has ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“BLUE YONDER"—Exciting 
golden anniversary of United States Air 
Corps 
Glee Club and Symphony Orchestra. 


Rockefeller Center + Cl 6-4600 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
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on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
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How about treating your family to 
a better chance against cancer ? 


You give your family the best of everything. . . 
all-day outings in the car, maybe a movie after, and 
then a soda to top it all off. There’s really nothing 
you wouldn’t do to make your family happy. 

And if you could help make them safe . . . safe 
against cancer, you’d do that too, wouldn’t you? 
And fast. Well, you can help. The American Cancer 
Society needs your dollars right now. It needs them 
for research, which is making important gains 
against the killer. For education, which gives every- 
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one life-saving facts about cancer. For service, which 
aids and comforts the stricken. 

Don’t skip the treats that make life pleasant for 
the family. But don’t skip the chance to strike back 
at a disease that threatens them. Match the cost of 
that next outing with a check to the American 
Cancer Society. That’s the most worth-while treat 
you could give! Send your check to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office today. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday 
LECTURES 


August 6 Paul Edwards 


Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 13 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Soviet Union Today” 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture” 


August 27 Sidney Hertzberg 


Journalist 


“Nehru and Neutralism’’ 


Sept. 3 Harry Fleischman 


Director, National Labor Service 


Thursday 
CONCERTS 


August 8 Vivian Rivkin 


Pianist 


August 15 j 
After Dinner Opera Company — 


Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 22 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept. 5 Karen Tuttle 





“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 


Cultural Projects 
of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 @ AL 5-7333 








